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If it be the complaint of those who regard the Stage as 
something more than a source of transitory excitement 
or shallow pastime, that Poetry has for many years past 
been banished from our theatres, save in the questionable 
form of an operatic libretto, the production of a work 
which in its essence is almost purely a poem, and in which 
the dramatic element is reduced to its lowest expression, 
may be regarded as a sort of managerial coup d'etat on 
the part of the gentlemen who at present preside over 
the fortunes of Drury Lane Theatre, and as denotiug 
an intention to inaugurate a reaction against the too 
realistic tendencies of the day in matters theatrical, by 
a direct and almost exclusive appeal to the more refined 
tastes and higher aspirations of an intellectual public. 
This impression is moreover strongly confirmed when 
it is seen that the minister they have chosen for the 
execution of this uncompromising measure is Mr. Phelps, 
whose artistic career is identified with a steady, unswerving 
devotion to all that is pure and ennobling in the Drama, 



and whose conscientious and weU-designed efforts have 
kept alive that respect for the higher purposes of the 
Stage which it is hoped may be shortly fanned into a 
warmer feeling. Though, therefore, Messrs. Falconeb 
and Chatterton have put forth no manifesto declaring 
their resolve to take advantage of the symptoms which 
have not been wanting to indicate a returning appetite 
for a healthier, soberer, and more chastened form of 
dramatic entertainment, and with becoming discretion 
have simply made the experiment, omitting nothing that 
could contribute to its success, but at the same time 
abstaining from the danger of scaring the timid con- 
valescence of pubhc taste into a relapse, by a pompous 
parade of virtuous intentions, there can be Httle doubt that 
in witnessing the revival, after an interval of more than 
thirty years, of Byron's dramatic poem of "Manfred," 
the pubhc will be taking part in a laudable and spirited 
attempt to restore some dignity and some elevation to 
the productions of the English Stage, the success of 
which, and the consequent revival of the bygone glories 
of Drury Lane Theatre, will mainly depend upon their 
appreciation of this important step. 
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Of all the works of Lord Byron, '^ Manfred " is that in 
which his poetical genius soars with the greatest strength 
of wing, into regions purely ideal, and revels amidst con- 
ceptions cleansed and purified to a greater extent from the 
dross of earthly passions than are to be found in any 
other of his productions. At the same time, however, 
there is in it, wrought up to its intensest pitch, that 
peculiar element of gloomy, despairing misanthropy, which 
is, as it were, the expression of the poet's personality, 
and which seems like some intoxicating fume arising from 
the depths of his volcanic soul, to stimulate his poetical 
inspiration, as the sulphurous exhalations in the cave of 
Delphi brought out, amidst convulsive agony, the divine ' 
utterances of the priestess. 

The mixture of remorse for some hidden, fate-impelled 
crime, and of haughty disdain for all the ways of men, 
forming the constituent ingredients of this brooding, self- 
devouring melancholy which the poet loved to attribute 
to his heroes, is in Manfred ideaUsed beyond human 
proportions. The mystery of his crime is shrouded in 
hints so terrible, yet so impenetrably dark, that the im- 
agination fears to speculate on its nature ; it seems that, 
if it were uttered, the universe would be convulsed. His 
self-isolation is so complete, that it raises him above 
merely mortal nature, and leaves him nothing human but 
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the power of feeling and suflfering ; and it is this 
intense self-assertion — this absolute independence, moral 
and intellectual, of all connnunion with created Man, 
that seems to lend him his strange power over the hidden 
elements of Nature, rather than the magical studies of 
which he speaks. Unlike the other moody and misan- 
thropical heroes of the poet — ^Laba, Conbad, Childe 
Harold — ^who still preserve some vestiges of ordinary 
human instincts, he neither seeks to numb the gnawing 
agony within, by plunging into daring and wild adventures, 
nor indulge his sullen and splenetic pride in reviewing the 
scenes of History, and hurling taunting sarcasms at the 
petty deeds of men. I He is attached to earth only by the 
memory of some beautiful and passionately-beloved being, 
who is herself no longer of earth — her death being asso- 
ciated with the terrible, unspeakable crime that inspires 
his torturing, cureless remorse. 

Amidst the awful beauty and grandeur of Alpine 
scenery, where his ancestral abode is fixed, and with which 
he has from childhood been familiar, he Uves alone with his 
inextinguishable sorrow and his unconquerable disdain for 
mortal nature ; the only refuge he seeks from his anguish 
and desolation is the contemplation of Nature iu her 
terror and in her loveliness, and his only dealings are 
with the potent spirits that preside over the elements, 
and over whom his magical studies have given him power 
— a power, however, which avails him nothing towards 
assuaging the tortures of his mind. Another essential, 
and, so to speak, personal characteristic of Lord Byron's 



genius, is here thns developed : — His intense love for all 
the changeful moods and aspects of Nature — a love so deep 
and reverential, that it amounted almost to a religion, and 
has inspired him with passages, the grandeur and elevation • 
of which, combined with their iutensely- vivid picturesque 
truth, have never been surpassed. Of these splendid 
tributes to the mightiness and beauty of Creation, the poem 
** Manfred" possesses more than one; and the address 
to the Sun, as Manfred, from the window of his ancestral 
hall, sees it setting in glory for the last time — ^his death 
on the folloAving day having been foretold by Astarte, 
when her spirit is evoked iu the hall of Arimanes, is im- 
pressed with a calm sublimity which is more characteristic 

of Milton than of Byron. 

There are but two human beings with whom Manfred 
is brought in actual contact — the Chamois-hunter and thei 
Abbot ; the rest are invisible spirits, having only a voice, ^ 
or appearing in forms which they take at his bidding, and 
the dread inhabitants of the nether world which Manfred 
visits to seek a remedy for his agonised spirit. Belong- 
ing to a world which he despises and unwillingly 
encountered, neither the poor Peasant who saves his life 
when in a paroxysm of despair he is about to hurl himself 
from the precipice, nor the pious Churchman who seeks 
to save his soul from the doom he deems it threatened 
with tlrfough Manfred's magical dealings ; — ^neither of 
these members of a contemned race, gratuitously obtruding 
services for which he has no thanks, are repulsed with 
harshness or overwhelmed with haughty rebuke, as would 
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assuredly have been the case with the other gloomy heroes 
of the poet. Both, on the contrary, elicit softened 
answers, in which the expression of melancholy and 
despair, inaccessible to mortal aid, is tempered with a 
deep hmnanity in the one case, and in the other with a 
tone of solemn reverence for the Abbot's holy office, and 
the sacred source of his ministration. This distinction 
adds again, in an important degree, to the superior ideal 
grandeur of ** Manfred " over other creations of Byron 
which it resembles, and contributes to make, in fact, of 
this drama the apotheosis of the poet's ideal hero, after a 
series of appearances in shapes more vulgarly carnal — 
more grossly compounded of mortal clay. Manfred's 
mysterious sin is apparently of deeper dye than that 
which oppressed those former personages to whom we 
have compared him ; the agony of his remorse is more 
hopelessly beyond the reach of consolation ; his death, 
darkened by supernatural terrors, absent in the other 
instances, is met with even greater stoicism — ^but there 
is in the manner of this not sudden but seen cahnly 
approaching death, some tokens of a spiritual redemption, 
some sign of the bowing of that Satanic haughtiness of 
spirit to a Power supreme and absolute, which reflects 
back a moral Sublimity on the whole poem. This was 
undoubtedly the feeling and intention of Lord Byron, 
who in a note to his publisher, after receiving the first 
edition, from which Manfred's dying sentence — 

** Old man, 'tis not so difficult to die,"*** 

was most unaccountably omitted, writes thus : — " You 
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have destroyed the whole eflfect and moral of the poem, 
by omitting the last line of Manfeed's speaking." 

The relation of ^^Manfbed" to the "Faust'' of 
Goethe, on which great stress has been laid by some 
critics, and especially by the great German poet himself, 
is rather one of contrast than resemblance. It is true 
Bybon seems to admit that he deriyed the first germ of 
his poem from the masterpiece of Goethe, when he 
writes as follows to Mm'ray, apropos of Goethe's notice 
of " Manfred," in the Kunst und Alterthum : — " His 
* Faust ' I never read, for I don't know German ; but 
Matthew Monk Lewis, in 1816, at Coligny, translated 
most of it to me viva voce, and I was naturally much 
struck with it : but it was the Steinbach, and the ^ 
Jungfrau, and something else, much more than Faustus, 
that made me write * Manfred.' The first scene, how- 
ever, and that of * Faustus,' are very similar." — Beyond 
this similarity in the opening scenes of the two dramas, 
it is indeed impossible to trace any analogy. Faust and 
Manfred are both magicians, and both summon spirits to 
their presence; but the resemblance ends here. The 
character and motives of the two heroes are perfectly 
distinct — ^nay, almost perfectly opposed. Faust is weary 
of a life spent in acquiring and teaching the profitless 
learning of the schools, and yearns to plunge into the 
whirl of active existence, with all the fresh feelings of 
youtih. Manfred has had his day of life and love, and it 
has ended in guilt and incurable anguish, from which he 
seeks rehef amidst the powers that rule over the elements 
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of Nature, and those darker spirits that preside over the 
passions and destinies of Man. In " Faust " the action is 
prospective — ^in *' Manfred" it is retrospective ; or, more 
properly speaking, there is really no action, and we are 
merely assisting at the denouement of a tragedy the terrible 
details of which are left to the imagination. Had Goethe 
introduced us to his Faust after the seduction, crime and 
death of Margaret, his soul harrowed with incurable 
remorse, and seeking vainly, in the supernatural world, 
some remedy to his anguish, some unknown balm of 
consolation to his perplexed spirit, and had the shade of 
Margaret appeared to him through the might of his 
invocations — having been judged and saved — ^a passion- 
less ghost, silent to his bur^^ag entreaties for one solacing 
word, and speaking only to reveal that his hour was at 
hand, there would then indeed have been a perfect parallel 
instead of an absolute contrast between the two works. 
If there be properly any prototype to Manfred it is 
undoubtedly rather to be looked for in the Prometheus of 
l/ ^schylus, with which Lord Byron was perfectly familiar, 
it being one of the Greek plays read in his time, thrice a 
year, at Harrow, and of which he says, in one of his 
letters, he was passionately fond, adding, that this work^ 
if not exactly in the plan of " Manfred," had always 
been so much in his head, that he could easily conceive 
its influence over all or anything he had written. 
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LoBD Bybon's impression^ from which he derived such 
high satisfaction, that his Witch Drama, as he nicknamed 
it, was totally impracticable for the Stage, was undoubtedly 
a very natural one in ^s day, when scenic art and scenic 
appliances were in no condition to grapple with such a 
mise en scene as is required to realise the scenes, whether 
of the upper or nether world, through which his dramatic 
poem moves. He did not conceive that the want of 
action — the absence of any defined plot or real dramatic 
interest — which constituted their unfitness for representa- 
tion, at which he felt or aflTeoted so much delight, could 
ever be compensated by the art of the scene-painter, 
which should place before the spectator, in all their beauty, 
grandeur, and immensity, those snow- clad mountain 
peaks, those mist-enveloped seas of ice and foaming 
cataracts, which he so magnificently describes ; and that 
a new interest could be created to give a breathiug Ufe to 
his poem, by evoking, in almost actual presence, the very 
scenes which inspired the uttered words, and in which 
they are reflected in colours so vivid and so truthful. 
Lord Byron has written — and no doubt with absolute 
truth — ^that the Jungfrau and the torrent-fall of the 
Steinbach were the main sources of his inspiration when 
he composed '' Manfred," and Mr. Telbin enables us to 
see, as the poet saw them, these glorious spectacles that 
set his fancy brooding, and the creatures of his teeming 
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brain speak and move amidst the yeiy scenes and under 
the potent influences that gave them birth. 

In the second scene of the drama, when Manfred, 
wrapt in self-communion, has clambered to the edge of a 
precipitous crag that faces the mountain of the Jungfrau, 
the picture that rises dimly before the imagination, as we 
read the words of Manfred, is absolutely realised — 
perfect in very detail : — 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs, 
In dizziness of distance." — 

There stands the rugged, granite face of the mountain, 
softened by the airy distance, and bathed in the rosy 
beams of the morning sun, which shoot past, leaving a 
long level line of transparent shadow beneath, to illumine, 
as with a row of beacon-lights announcing day, the bluish 
tops of a more distant range. 

With equal truth, and with a power of imagination 
which keeps pace with the enrapt fancy of the poet, does 
Mr. Telbin bring before us the cataract of the Steinbach, 
spanned by the prismatic spectrum, as in the description 
of Manfred : — 

"It is not noon — the sunbow's rays still circle 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver's waving column 
O'er the crag's headlong perpendicular. 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And, to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. — " 
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Never, it may be fearlessly asserted, has scenic art 
produced a more perfectly beautiful transcript of a natural 
spectacle, so fairy-like in its loveliness, and so apparently 
beyond the power of mortal man to imitate. There 
springs the Uving torrent from the dark, over-shadowing 
crags, leaping into the Ught which crowns it with a 
diadem of many hues ; and there wave the lines of foam- 
ing spray that called up in the poet's mind the awful 
image of the pale horse in the Apocalypse. 

Nor when the purely imaginary vision of the beautiful 
Witch of the Alps, rising obedient to the . invocation of 
Manfbed, beneath the arch of the sunbow of the torrent, 
has to be reaUsed, and, taking the semblance of Miss 
Heath, slowly emerges from the mist of spray by a pro- 
cess that seems the reverse of melting or evaporation, the 
fluid and aerial taking here a soHd shape, are the words 
of the poet less happily made to live in the reaUty : — 

** Beautifiil spirit, with thy hair of light 
And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The dreams of Earth's least mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of pnrer elements ; while the hues of youth 
Carnation'd like a sleeping infant's cheek, 
Bock'd by the beating of her mother's heart, 

' Or the rose-tints which summer's twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glaciers* virgin snow. 
The blush of Earth embracing with her Heaven, 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o'er thee." 

In the third scene of the second act, representing the 
moonlit summit of the Jungfrau mountain, the nocturnal 
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trysting-place of Nemesis and the Three Destinies, Mr. 
Telbin has again given a faithful reflex of the descriptive 
passage placed in the mouth of the first Destiny : — 

<< The moon is rising broad, and round and bright ; 
And here, on snows where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces; o*er the savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain-ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers which put on 
The aspect of a trembling tempest's foam. 
Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool's image; 
And this most steep, fantastic pinnacle. 
The fretwork of some earthquake, where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves m passing by, 
Is sacred to our revels or our vigils." 

All must admire the solejnn beauty of this scene, and 
the exquisite truth of the moonlight eflfect upon the still 
and lone mountain -top, so profoundly harmonising with 
the weird personages who visit it **by the pale glimpses of 
the moon." 

The Hall of Abimanes, in which the chief of the 
Evil Spirits is seen, throned on a globe of fire, the turret 
studio in Manfred's castle, which is destroyed in the 
midst of a terrible convulsion of the elements, and the 
snowy Alpine waste on which the Spirits of Good and 
Evil assemble, and burst into the grand dual phorus with 
which the Drama terminates, are, though of a more con- 
ventional order than those on which we have dwelt, all 
admirable specimens of scenic effect . 

If the author of ^'Manfred '* was unable to anticipate 
the extent to which the progress of the scene-painter's 
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art would render it possible to represent with fidelity upon 
the Stage, the wUd and magnificent scenery amidst which 
he has placed his Drama, still less could he have any idea 
that the unsubstantial visions which play so important a 
part in the poem, could be made, by the aid of Science, 
to have representatives as shadowy and impalpable as they 
were conceived to be in the poet's imagination. On this 
point we will not further expatiate, save to observe that 
the phantoms and spirit- shapes evoked by Manfred are 
substantial only to the view, and would elude all attempts 
to grasp them. 
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Among the aids by which " Manfred " is on the 
present occasion rendered more acceptable to a theatrical 
audience than was deemed possible by the poet, not the 
least powerful is Music, and this as legitimately and with 
as much propriety as the sister art of Painting ; for not 
only does Manfred express the profoundest sympathy 
with sweet sounds in the lines — 

" The natural music of the mountain-reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fahle — ^pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix'd with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd- 
My soul would drink those echoes. — that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely ijound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment — ^bom and dying 
With the blest tone that made me! 
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Bnt the poet himself has authorised the employment of 
music, by making his work to a certain extent choral, 
like the "Faust" and the " Pbometheus," which in 
some measure prompted its composition. 

The music, composed by Sir Henry Bishop, for 
** Manfred," when it was produced — or rather when a 
very mutilated and defaced version was substituted for it 
— ^was ready to hand, and being replete with the pecuhajr 
beauties of our great English glee-composer, has naturally 
been employed. But as the " Manfred" of thirty years 
ago, and the "Manfred" produced under the direction 
of Mr. Phelps, are very different indeed, it has been 
necessary to re-adapt, and in seme cases to make addi- 
tions to, the original score. This task has been entrusted 
to the able and experienced hands of Mr. Barnard, who, 
in the song which he has written for Miss Poole, **In the 
blue depth of waters," has proved himself a composer of 
high merit, as well as that which he has been long known 
to be, a conductor of skill, taste, and discretion. The other 
addition to the original music, " The Captive Usurper," 
a solo and chorus, is the composition of Mr. Randegger, 
and is worthy to hold its place side by side with the work 
of Sir Henry Bishop. 
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